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Excesses of individualism ;  the need and
dangers of organized political control

It would not be true to say that there
were not serious evils connected with
these magnificent achievements of free
enterprise. In the industrial revolution
there was much unsettlement, and dread-
ful abuses occurred. Hundreds of thou-
sands of skilled craftsmen were deprived
of their former means of livelihood so
suddenly that much suffering ensued be-
fore a readjustment could be effected.
Moreover, the suffering was greater than
would have been necessary had there been
more centralized control during the transi-
tion period. Individualism has a way of
taking short cuts to its goal and not look-
ing much to consequences very far from
its immediate path. In this respect it
resembles despotism rather than demo-
cratic social action, and is perhaps even
narrower in its outlook than the former.
The human resources of England were ex-
ploited in a ruthless way in the early part
of the modern period. The abuse of
women and children in industry before
the passage of the Factory Acts is noto-
rious. In the coal mines, women clad in
rags were employed to draw the cars of
coal up long inclines to the surface. The
passages were so low that they were com-
pelled to crawl on their hands and knees.
Lads of tender years sat for twelve hours
in utter darkness opening and closing doors
between the various compartments in the
galleries. Overseers of workhouses farmed
out pauper children of seven years to
manufacturers who literally worked and
flogged them to death. Sometimes they
agreed to take one idiot for each nineteen
sane children. Mortality was especially
high among apprentice chimney-sweeps,
who were starved so that their bodies
would pass into the chimneys, and were
often suffocated by the soot.

In America, also, the conquest of the
wilderness has been carried out in a manner
which, though amazingly effective, has often
been wasteful. It is noteworthy that the
early development of factory industries in
this country took place under rather idyl-
lic conditions, due to the competition of

high wages for agricultural labor and of
the opportunities for pioneering. By the
time when serious abuses became possible,
the example of other countries led to a
comparatively rapid development of wel-
fare legislation. The conspicuous waste
in America has been that of natural re-
sources rather than human abuses, and in
this field it has indeed been almost ap-
palling. Lands have been stripped of their
forest cover without consideration as to
the effect on the flow of streams, and as a
result our river valleys have been subjected
to floods greater than were known before,
the soil washed away from extensive areas,
and the value of the streams for power or
navigation destroyed because in the dry
seasons the streams shrink away. Our
national resources have been developed
from the standpoint of immediate private
profit rather than that of ultimate social
utility. Forests have been wastefully cut,
minerals wastefully mined, many railroads
built unwisely for competitive or even
blackmailing purposes, and many things
done which it will cost much to undo, to
restore conditions that might have been
kept from the start at relatively little
sacrifice. The aesthetic side of life in par-
ticular has been shamefully disregarded.
Where the preservation of natural scenery
conflicted with immediate economic gain,
the latter triumphed and our cities have
been located, laid out and built with a
shocking indifference to beauty, and often
to ultimate convenience.

What apology can be made for wanton
waste of our economic resources

Of course something is to be said in
apology for the apparent wantonness in
the disposition of our economic resources,
and the jarring disregard for wholesomeness
and beauty in building cities in our early
history. The economic problem at any
one time always involves delicate decisions
as to what things to make and use, and how
much of each, and no phase of this ques-
tion perhaps is as hard to adjudge satis-
factorily as that of the relative weight
to be given to future as against present
wants and needs. It is at this point that
an individualistic competitive system is